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Stanhope braving a mob and depriving it of its legal right of bull-baiting, 
and the picture of old John of Horsforth laying his cane over the back 
of every idler he met are especially instructive in correcting the tradi- 
tional idea of England as the country where every man's liberty was 
guaranteed by a " rule of law ". Though hardly so valuable a work as 
the author's Coke of Norfolk, the book is a welcome addition to the 
literature of English history; doubtless it might have been shortened 
to one volume without much loss, but after all a leisurely pace and a 
dilettante air reflect the spirit of the eighteenth century better than a 
more business-like tone would have done. The book is excellently 
made and contains many portraits and illustrations. Grange should cer- 
tainly read Orange at page 126 of volume II. 

Carl Becker. 

The Awakening of Scotland: a History from IJ47 to IJ97. By 
William Law Mathieson. (Glasgow: James MacLehose and 
Sons. 1910. Pp. xiv, 303.) 

The present volume is one of a series of three works by the same 
author, and those whose expectations have been raised by the reading 
of the previous two will not, in our opinion, find themselves disappointed 
when they come to read the third. In taking up the period from 1747 to 
1797, the author has fixed upon a section of Scottish history from which 
the fire and movement of covenanting times are passed away — which 
has lost the element of romance implied in a " Fifteen " or a " Forty- 
five ". Yet, while the element of romantic adventure has disappeared, 
it is no uninteresting story that Mr. Mathieson has to tell of what we 
might call the Scottish Renascence, when the rise of a literature not 
unworthy to take rank with the best went hand-in-hand with growing 
political wisdom, growing freedom and depth of thought, growing mate- 
rial prosperity, and growing enterprise, to start Scotland along the path 
on which during the last century and a half she has travelled so far. 
And just as the author in each of his previous works has risen to the 
greatness of his subject, so in this also he has not fallen short. The 
chapters on the political development of Scotland are characterized by 
an intimate and detailed knowledge of the subject, and though in some 
places one might pass the criticism that it is difficult to see the wood 
for the trees, yet the mass of facts is traversed by bold and illuminating 
generalizations, which bring the details into line, and enlivened by 
flashes of humor which prevent the work from ever turning wearisome. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly the chapters on the ecclesias- 
tical history of the period — the sketch of the struggle between the 
Moderate and Popular parties is exceedingly well done. The author 
never rises to heights of eloquence, indeed — perhaps a subject of the 
kind does not readily lend itself to such eloquence — but in this part of the 
volume his style is so thoroughly clear, his mastery of the facts is so 
complete, his narrative runs so easily, and his satire is so delightful 
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and pungent, that we have little hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
part of the book. The survey of the awakening intellectual life of 
Scotland is excellent, and even the prosaic record of industrial develop- 
ment is turned to literary account. 

To say much by way of adverse criticism in a review of this length 
would be both thankless and unfair. Occasionally perhaps, but certainly 
seldom, the writer's mass of facts gets the better of him, and if he had 
written a longer book, he would be less the victim of his own industry. 
For example, on page 229 he speaks as if Whitefield's influence were 
alone responsible for the Cambuslang " wark ", whereas McCulloch, 
Bowman, More, and others had the revival in full swing before White- 
field appeared on the scene at all. This, doubtless, is the result of the 
need of undue condensation — and on the whole the book is a con- 
tinuous triumph of clear thinking and clear style over a mass of material 
which might have been an impossible burden for one less skilful than 
Mr. Mathieson. 

Speaking of the author's first book, the Scotsman said, " Mr. Mathie- 
son makes his first appearance as a Scottish historian, and in this singu- 
larly able work he steps at once into the front rank ". One might say 
of the present volume that it fully entitles him to retain the place he has 
won for himself among the writers of Scottish history. Those who 
know the able work done by the late Mr. Henry Grey Graham upon the 
same period of the country's history will find little difficulty in ranking 
Mr. Mathieson alongside of him. 

John Dall. 

A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Vol. V., 1803-1807; Vol. VI., 1807-1809. (London and New 
York : Macmillan and Company. 1910. Pp. xxi, 437; xix, 448.) 

The high quality of Mr. Fortescue's History of the British Army 
is well maintained in the two volumes lately published, although they 
deal with a dreary period during which a few great deeds and note- 
worthy achievements were more than set off by serious failures and 
extraordinary incapacity in the cabinet and in the field. He is a labo- 
rious and tireless student and besides a multitude of printed author- 
ities has searched the files of unpublished correspondence in the Public 
Record Office to good purpose. 

In the Mahratta war of 1803-1805, the British forces were indeed 
fortunate in possessing two commanders endowed with such ability, 
energy, and unwavering determination to succeed as Arthur Wellesley 
and Gerard Lake. Their methods of achieving success were, however, 
essentially different. Lake risked much and trusted to his driving power 
and the dogged courage and endurance of his troops to pull him through. 
At Laswarree, Delhi, Furruckabad, and Deig, he was signally favored by 
fortune and all went well, but the mishaps of Monson's column and the 
repeated bloody repulses of his assaults on Bhurtpore were directly due 



